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EDITORIAL 


Prince Shotoku (574-622 A.D.) 


dhism. Born as the Crown Prince of the Emperor Yomei in A.D. 574, 
thirty-six years after the official introduction of Buddhism to Japan, 
he had no ambition to become an Emperor but to serve his aunt, the Em- 
press Suiko, as her Prince Regent. He studied Mahayana Buddhism under 
the two eminent Korean Buddhist masters, Eji of Kokwi and Eso of 
Paikche. Although he had no peers among his contemporaries in the depth 
of scholarship in the study of Mahayana Buddhist texts, he had not the 
slightest intention to become a priest himself, but remained a lay Buddhist 
follower until his death, while faithfully discharging duties as a politician 
with Soga-no-Umako, his father-in-law, as a partner. Prince Shotoku’s 
conviction that family life or social life is the very place for us to seek 
deliverance is still alive today in all denominations of Japanese Buddhism. 
In spite of the fact that Umako was obviously involved in the schemes in 
which the Emperor Sushun, successor to Emperor Yomei, two crown 
princes and one immigrant were successively assassinated, Prince Shotoku 
was obliged to keep the partnership with him. Umako styled himself as a 
devoted Buddhist follower, but was really a cunning and powerful political 
giant. Umako was reluctant to discard his bellicosity to Korea in order to 
keep the Japanese stronghold at Mimana, while Prince Shotoku succeeded 
in withdrawing the Japanese military corps stationed there on skilful pre- 
text. He never lost sight of the way leading people to eternal peace and 
happiness in all circumstances. 

Umako’s world-view was restricted to Japan’s relation to the Korean 
peninsula, whereas Prince Shotoku’s vision extended beyond Korea to the 
Chinese mainland, which resulted in his series of dispatches of diplomatic 
and cultural missions to the court of the emperor of the Sui Dynasty. Prince 
Shotoku was significantly instrumental in introducing the Maitreya cult into 
Japan because of his close relationship with Silla. In his studies of Mahaya- 
na sutras, the Lotus, the Vimalakirti nirdesa and the Srimaladevisimhanada, 


Pp rince Shotoku is widely acknowledged as the father of Japanese Bud- 
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it was quite natural for him to depend upon Chinese commentators, but his 
own commentaries on these sutras show no small degree of originality and 
independent spirit. 

The seventeen article constitution he promulgated consists of thoughts 
originally Chinese and Buddhist as well, and the whole texts are permeated 
with ardent aspirations toward the peace of the world and the harmony 
among people of all walks of life. He is often compared to King Asoka 
of the Mauryan Empire of India who flourished in the 3rd century B.c. 
Undoubtedly they embodied a few virtues in common: a political leader 
with a fervent Buddhist faith, tolerant attitude towards the other faiths, 
free from any exclusive fanaticism, sublime ideals leading men to eternal 
welfare, and the like. 

We are now living in a society unprecedented in the degree of the devel- 
opment of technology. However, the basic facts of human life, the truth of 
impermanency symbolized by the fourfold or the eightfold suffering, 
remain unchanged. We are convinced that the Buddhist ideals shown by 
Prince Shotoku in his lifelong search for fullfillment should never cease to 
be the sighposts guiding us along the path of universal deliverance for all 
the years to come. (B.S.) 


& 
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Taishi-oku-den, Shitennoji Temple, Osaka, Japan 

(Photograph by HAYASHI Shigenobu) 
The Shitennoji Temple was first established about 1380 years ago at 
Prince Shotoku’s request, not only for the purpose of worshipping 
Buddha images, but also for the benefit and welfare of mankind as well 
as for the safety of the State. The octagonal Rear Hall seen from the 
five-storied pagoda in the cover photograph is the Taishi-oku-den 
which was rebuilt in 1979 after the air raids in 1945. Prince Shotoku’s 
statue is enshrined. there. 
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The Seventeen Article Constitution 
by Prince Shotoku 


NAKAMURA Hajime 


Preface 


It is said that Buddhism was introduced into Japan from Korea in 552 
A.D. It was not till the reign of the Empress Suiko (r. 592-628), however, that 
Buddhism came to the fore in Japan. The outstanding figure during that 
period was Prince Shotoku, one of the best and most benevolent of all the 
rulers of Japan and the real founder of Buddhism in Japan. Prince Shotoku 
suppressed feuding local warlords, and unified the whole country successful- 
ly. 

In 604 he issued what is usually referred to as the ‘Seventeen Article Con- 
stitution.” This was Japan’s first piece of legislation, and it is expressive of 
the original and creative development of Japanese thought in those days, be- 
ing based chiefiy on the spirit of Buddhism and making adaptive use of 
ideas from China and India. It was, so to speak, the Magna Carta of the na- 
tion. 


1. Harmony is to be valued, and an avoidance of wanton opposition to 
be honoured. All men are influenced by class-feelings; few are intelligent. 
Hence there are some who disobey their lords and fathers, or maintain feuds 
with the neighboring villages. But when those high and those low are har- 
monious and friendly, and there is concord in the discussion of business, 
things proceed spontaneously of themselves to their truths. Then what is 
there which cannot be accomplished? 


2. Sincerely revere the Three Treasures—Buddha, the Law and the Priest- 
hood, the final refuge of all kinds of generated beings, the supreme objects 
of faith in all countries. What man in what age can fail to revere this Law? 
Few men are utterly bad. They may be taught to follow it. Butifthey do not 
take to the Three Treasures, how shall their crookedness be made straight? 


3. When you receive the orders of the Sovereign, you should listen to 
them reverentially. The lord is like the heaven and the subjects are like the 
earth. With the heaven above and the earth below united in performing their 
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functions loyally in their respective positions, we shall see the world ruled in 
perfect good order as in the harmonious rotation of the four seasons.... If the 
earth should attempt to supplant the heaven, all would simply fall in ruin. 
Therefore when the lord speaks, let his subjects listen and obey; when the 
superiors act, the inferiors comply. Consequently when you receive the 
orders of the Sovereign, you should be attentive in carrying them out faith- 
fully. If you fail in this, ruin is the natural consequence. 


4, All ministers and officials should make respectful propriety the basis 
of their behavior. The fundamental principle of ruling the people consists 
in respectful propriety. When superiors lack respectful propriety, people in 
general become disorderly. When people in general lack respectful propriety, 
they will certainly commit misdeeds. Therefore, when officials observe re- 
spectful propriety, social order is not disturbed; when people in general ob- 
serve respectful propriety, the affairs of the state will be managed without 
effort. 


5. In hearing judicial cases of common people judges should banish avari- 
cious desires and give up their own interests. Deal impartially with the suits 
brought by the people. Of the cases to be tried there are a thousand each 
day. If so many in one day, there will be immense numbers of disputes to be 
settled in the passage of years. Nowadays it is alleged that some judges seek 
their own profit, and attend to the cases after having taken bribes, which has 
given rise to the saying: ‘The suits of the rich men are like a stone cast into 
the pond, whereas the suits of the poor men are like water thrown upon a 
rock.’ Hence the poor people do not know where to turn. Such a state of 
affairs, if brought about, would mean a deficiency in the duty of officials. 


6. Punish the vicious and reward the virtuous. This is the excellent rule of 
antiquity. Do not, therefore, let the good deeds of any person go concealed, 
nor the bad deeds of any go uncorrected when you see them. Flatterers 
and deceivers are like a fatal missile which will overthrow the state, or a 
sharp sword which will destroy the people. Likewise, sycophants are fond of 
dilating to their superiors on the errors of the inferiors; to their inferiors, 
they ensure the faults of the superiors. Such men are never loyal to their 
lord, nor benevolent toward the people. All this is the source whence breeds 
grave civil disturbances. 


7. Each person has a duty to perform; let not the sphere of duty be con- 
fused. When wise and capable persons are entrusted with high offices, there 
will arise a unanimous voice of pleased approval; but when wicked persons 
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hold high offices, disasters and disturbances are multiplied. In this world 
there are few who are endowed with inborn wisdom; sainthood is a goal at- 
tained after long self-discipline. All matters of State, whether great or small, 
will surely be well ordered when right persons are in the positions; in any 
period, whether critical or peaceful, all affairs will be peacefully settled 
when wise men hold sway. In this way will the state be lasting, and the realm 
be free from dangers. Therefore the wise sovereigns of the ancient times 
sought good men for high offices, and not good offices for favored men. 


8. All officials should go to their offices in the Court early in the morning 
and retire late. Many affairs of the state are incumbent; even if officials 
should stay in their offices all day long, they would not be able to finish all 
their business. Therefore, if they come to their offices late, they cannot meet 
emergencies; if they retire early, they cannot complete their work. 


9. Sincerity is the basis of righteousness. All things should be done with 
sincerity. Good and bad, success and failure depend on whether there is sin- 
cerity or not. When officials maintain sincerity, what is there that cannot be 
accomplished? When officials do not maintain sincerity, everything will fail 
without exception. 


10. Let us cease from wrath, and refrain from angry looks. Let us not 
be resentful just because others oppose us. Every person has a mind of his 
own; each heart has its own leaning. They may regard as wrong what we 
hold as right. We are not unquestionably sages, nor are they assuredly fools. 
Both of us are simply ordinary men. Who is wise enough to judge which of 
us good or bad? For we are all wise and foolish alternately, like a ring which 
has no end. Therefore, although others may give way to anger, let us on the 
contrary dread our own faults, and though we may be sure that we are in the 
right, let us act in harmony with all others. 


11. Reward and punishment should be dealt out properly, considering 
merit and demerit of persons clearly. Recently award has not always been 
dealt out according to merit, and punishment not necessarily dealt out ac- 
cording to demerit. Those officials who are in charge of this matter should 
deal out reward and punishment properly without failure. 


12. District officials should not levy taxes arbitrarily. There are not two 
monarchs for a country; there are not two lords for people. The people of 
the country regard the Emperor as their lord; the officials appointed by the 
Government are all subjects of the Emperor. How may they presume to levy 
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13. All officials in office should know their own tasks. When they are ill 
or when they are sent on missions they may not be able to fulfil their tasks. 
But when they are entrusted with tasks, they should behave themselves har- 
moniously in collaboration with others, as if they had been in charge of their 
task for many years. Do not make trouble for official administration with 
the reason that you were not entrusted with the task. 


14. All officials, high and low, should beware of jealousy. If you are 
jealous of others, others in turn will be jealous of you and so is perpetuated a 
vicious circle. So if we find others excel us in intelligence, we are not pleased; 
if we find they surpass us in ability, we become envious. Really wise persons 
seldom appear in this world...possibly one wise man in five centuries, hardly 
one sage in ten centuries. Without securing wise men and sages, how shall 
the country be governed in good order? 


15. To disregard private benefit and to aim at public benefit is the duty 
of officials. If one is motivated by private benefit, resentment must arise. 
And if there is a feeling of resentment, it will be very difficult to work with 
others harmoniously. If one fails to work with others harmoniously, he im- 
pairs the public benefit with private motives. If resentful feeling occurs, it 
subverts the laws. That is why in the first article it is said that “‘those high 
and those low should be harmonious and friendly.” Its purport is similar to 
this. 


16. People should be employed in forced labor in suitable seasons. This 
is a good rule of antiquity. People should be employed in winter months 
when they are free, and they should not be employed from spring till au- 
tumn when they engage in agriculture and sericulture. Without agriculture, 
what would we eat? Without sericulture, what clothes would we wear? 


17. Decisions on important matters should not be made in general by one 
person alone. They should be discussed among many people. But for small 
matters of less importance, it is unnecessary to consult many persons. In the 
case of discussing weighty matters you must be fearful lest there be faults. 
You should arrange matters in consultation with many persons so as to ar- 
rive at the right conclusion. 


(First published in Prince Shotoku & Shitenno-ji Temple, the Hosan-Kai of 
Shitenno-ji Temple, 1970). 


Prince Regent Shotoku (574-622 A.D.) 
—His Influence upon Japanese Buddhism— 


HANAYAMA Shoyu 


From January 1930, to October 1984, for more than 50 years, the portrait 
of Prince Shotoku had continually been printed on Japanese banknotes, 
showing his importance in the history of the country. Fortunately or un- 
fortunately, however, since November 1984, his portrait is gradually dis- 
appearing from Japanese society, due to the fact that he is being replaced by 
other historical figures in Japanese history. The reason why I used the 
terms ‘unfortunately’ as well as ‘fortunately’ is because his image or name 
among the majority of Japanese had long been used as a nickname for 
Japanese banknotes or money, forgetting what he had done for Japanese 
Buddhism. 

Without any exaggeration, nobody can speak about the history of Japan 
without referring to this great figure, Prince Shotoku. Although he has 
been regarded as ‘the Father of Japanese Culture’ or ‘the Founder of Japa- 
nese Buddhism,’ it seems that not many Japanese know about his other 
achievements. It was true that he was unable to become the Emperor him- 
self, since he passed away in 622 A.D. at the age of 48, before the Empress 
Suiko, under whom he became the Prince Regent, passed away. In truth, 
however, instead of this first Empress, he actually ruled for almost 30 
years and achieved various epochmaking policies, domestic and foreign, 
based upon his strong religious convictions. In this sense, it can be said 
that we have to appreciate his works more strongly, not only from a political 
side, but also from cultural and religious sides. 

In the following, his most remarkable achievements connected with 
Buddhism will be explained. 

1) The Constitution in Seventeen Articles 

In 604 a.D., he promulgated the Constitution in Seventeen Articles, which 
is believed to be one of the oldest ever issued in the history of mankind. In 
this constitution, he expressed the idea of Buddhism strongly, in particular 
ideas of equality and harmony. That is to say, he applied Buddhist teachings 
to his administrative rules. For example in the following: 

Article I—Harmony is most precious, and an avoidance of wanton opposi- 
tion to be followed. All men are influenced by partisanship, and few are 
intelligent. Hence, there are some who do not follow their lords or parents, 
who maintain feuds with the neighboring villages. But when those who are 
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above are harmonious and those who are below are friendly, and there is 
concord in the discussion of business, right views spontaneously gain accept- 
ance. Then what will there be which cannot be accomplished? 

Article II—Sincerely revere the three treasures. The three treasures are the 
Buddha, the Enlightened One; the Dharma, His Teaching; and the Samgha, 
the Brotherhood. They are the final refuge of all sentient beings and are the 
supreme objects of worship in all countries. Therefore, all the people in all 
the ages should revere them. Few men are totally wicked. Even these people 
can be taught through good guidance. However, their wickedness shall 
not be made straight if these three treasures are not taken as the guiding 
policies. 

Article X—Let us cease from wrath and anger, and moreover refrain from 
getting mad at others who merely differ from us. All men have their hearts 
and each heart has its own dependence. All claim “I am right and you are 
wrong.’ Nobody can say “I am unquestionably a sage.’’ Again nobody 
can claim “‘You are unquestionably a fool.’ Both are simply ordinary men. 
Who can lay down.a rule by which to distinguish right from wrong? Like 
a ring which has no end, both, one with another, are wise and foolish. There- 
fore, although others give way to anger, let us on the contrary dread our 
own faults, and though we alone may be in the right, let us follow the multi- 
tude and act like them. 

Article XVII—Decisions or conclusions should not be made by one person 
alone. They should be brought up after discussion with many. Small matters 
are of less importance, and therefore, they need not to be consulted over 
with many others. Only when important matters are to be decided should 
they be discussed with a number of people in order to avoid misjudgment. 
That is to say, one should arrange matters in concert with others, so as to 
arrive at the right conclusion. 

2) The Eight Volumes of Commentaries on the Three Sutras 

It is a notable fact that Prince Shotoku lectured on Buddhist sutras or 
scriptures and wrote commentaries on them. 

Reigning as the Prince Regent, he studied some Buddhist scriptures and 
lectured on them to the Empress Suiko and her courtiers. 

According to the Chronicles of Japan (VWIHON SHOKI), he lectured on 
the SHOMAN-G YO (Srimaladevi-simhanada Sutra) and the HOKE-K YO 
(Saddharma-pundarika Sutra or the Lotus Sutra). Commentaries were 
written on these two scriptures as well as the YUIMA-GYO (Vimalakirti- 
nirdesa Sutra). The reason why he selected these three out of thousands of 
Buddhist scriptures as the objects of commentaries may be as follows: 


The HOKE-KYO or the Lotus Sutra was highly appreciated in China 
from where Buddhism was introduced into Japan through one of the 
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Korean Kingdoms. It taught the concept of the One-Vehicle where the 
perfect equality of all men is strongly advocated; 

The SHOMAN-GYO’s teaching centered on a lady called SHOMAN 
whose position was very similar to that of the ruler, Empress Suiko; The 
YUIMA-GYO has a layman called YUJMA as the central figure, and 
this corresponds to the fact that Prince Shotoku himself was a layman. 


The fact that he had selected these three scriptures and wrote commen- 
taries on them gave a great influence upon the development and direction 
of Japanese Buddhism in later periods. He, however, was not a priest and 
did not found any Buddhist denomination. No Japanese Buddhist denomi- 
nation or school, therefore, honors him as its founder, with the exception 
of the Shotoku school, its Head Temple being Horyu-ji, which became 
independent of the Hosso school after the end of World War II. Neverthe- 
less, all Japanese Buddhist denominations and schools work at present 
under the inspiration of Prince Shotoku. 

Of the above-mentioned three scriptures, the Lotus Sutra has played the 
most important role throughout the history of Japanese Buddhism. That 
is to say, the Japanese Tendai denomination founded by Saicho (767-822 
A.D.) during the Heian Period (794-1185 A.pD.), regards this scripture as the 
most important scripture of all, while the Nichiren denomination founded 
by Nichiren (1222-1282 a.p.) during the Kamakura Period (1185-1333 
A.D.), regards this as the only holy scripture of the denomination. 

Compared with Theravada Buddhism, Southern type of Buddhism, it 
can generally be said that Japanese Buddhism is more or less a religion for 
the laity. This also depends on the selecting of these three scriptures by 
Prince Shotoku, who strongly advocated the equality between priests and 
laymen as well as men and women, which is clearly explained and advocated 
in the SHOMAN and the YUIJMA sutras. 

3) Temples built by Prince Shotoku 

Horyu-ji, Shitenno-ji, Chuguni-ji and four others are well-known as 
temples believed to be founded by Prince Shotoku. These are famous not 
only because they are the oldest in Japan, but also for the roles they played 
in Japanese history. For example, Horyu-ji in Nara, which is also famous 
as the oldest wooden structure in the world, functioned as the central insti- 
tution of Buddhist studies throughout the history of Japanese Buddhism 
until the Meiji Period (1868-1912 a.p.) when the modern educational 
system was founded. Shitenno-ji in Osaka, the Head Temple of the Wa 
school, had been the center of social welfare activities after the spirits of 
Prince Shotoku, also until Meiji Period. 

4) Other activities 
Besides the above, he had done many other things as Prince Regent. 
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For example, in 594 a.p., he promulgated in the name of the Empress an 
Imperial Decree advocating the acceptance and relishing of the Three 
Treasures of Buddhism. This is the first time in the history of Japan that any 
religion was recommended under the name of the Emperor. How great a 
factor this was to the spread and development of Buddhism can be easily 
understood when one takes into account the importance of the Emperor 
in Japan at that time. 

In 600 and 607 a.p., he had sent official envoys headed by Onono-imoko 
to Sui, present-day China and the strongest Empire at the time, trying to 
establish equal diplomatic relations between the two countries. 

In 603 A.D., he established the famous ‘‘Cap-ranks in Twelve grades”’ 
for his government officials by which he had given equal chances to every- 
one in the court to be promoted, irrespective of his level at birth. 

5) Conclusion 

A phrase which is believed to have been often uttered by Prince Shotoku 
goes: ““This world is false and temporal, while the world of the Buddha is the 
only real and permanent one.” In spite of the fact that he regarded this 
world as a false and temporal one, he could not help but try to rule the coun- 
try in as ideal a way as possible as Prince Regent. It seems that for him this 
world was really full of suffering as Shakyamuni Buddha clearly taught. 
Looked at from an objective viewpoint, he seemed to have had a happy 
life as the person who was expected to become the next Emperor after Em- 
press Suiko. In his private life, however, he had always been in the midst 
of tragedy. His father Emperor Yomei, the 3lst Emperor in Japanese 
history according to the traditional way of counting the number of Em- 
perors, and who became the first Buddhist Emperor in Japan, had passed 
away when Shotoku was only 13 years old; his mother had fallen in love 
with her brother-in-law, after Emperor Yomei passed away; and more- 
over, his uncle Emperor Sushun, the 32nd Emperor who succeeded Em- 
peror Yomei, was assassinated by his great uncle Sogano Umako with 
whom he had to fight against the Mononobe families when he was still 
young. 

It was very natural, therefore, that this world seemed to be false and 
temporal, full of suffering for him. For this reason, he looked for refuge 
in Buddhist thought in order to find a tranquil mind, while administrating 
the country for the better life of the common masses of the time. Although 
we do not know whether his life which ended at the age of 48, was a happy 
one or not, one thing is sure, he was undoubtedly the most important 
person in the history of Japan, and he is worthy to be called “the Father 
of Japanese Buddhism” as well as “the Founder of Japanese Culture.” 


Prince Shotoku’s Aspiration and His 
Seventeen Article Constitution 


KANAJI Isamu 


In its description of the events of twelfth year of the reign of Empress 
Suiko (604), the Nihon Shoki states, “Summer, 4th month, 3rd day, the 
Imperial Prince, for the first time, personally composed the Seventeen 
Article Constitution.” These words are followed by the entire text of the 
Constitution. The words “‘for the first time, personally”’ refers to the fact 
that this Constitution was composed by Prince Shotoku (Shotoku Taishi) 
himself, and that it was Japan’s first constitution. Ken po, the two characters 
which signify ““Constitution” here, is glossed as “‘affectionate law” (itsuku- 
shiki nori), and means important teachings for regulating human conduct. 
At the same time, it is the fundamental Jaw for governing the state. In other 
words, it is an outline of the principles which is to underlie the Japanese 
state, and the methods whereby an ideal Japanese state can be built. Not 
only is Prince Shotoku’s entire spirit reflected in these words; the path 
which the Japanese state must follow is indicated within it. As many schol- 
ars have pointed out, it is written in a sonorous style of the Chinese Han 
and Wei periods, alternating between four and six character phrases. Quota- 
tions from ancient Chinese works, including the Four Books, the Five 
Classics and the writings of the various ancient philosophers, are worked 
into the Constitution. Furthermore, the relevance of this Constitution is 
not only limited to the Asuka period when it was composed. In contains 
a universal Truth relevant to all ages of history. For this reason, it is a living 
Constitution which can guide even us in this modern world. In view of this 
fact, I believe it is necessary for us to take up this Constitution once again 
for consideration. Prince Shotoku’s earnest prayer flows without end in 


this work. The tears he wept are contained in every word and phrase of the 
Constitution. 


What, then, did Prince Shotoku wish to express in this Constitution? 
When we examine the Constitution in its entirety, we see that its is com- 
posed of the following five themes: (1) the building of the harmonious 
Japanese state, (2) the principles upon which the harmonious state must 
be built, (3) the fundamental structure of the Japanese polity, (4) the 
need for conducting the affairs of the state with an attitude of love 
towards the people, as well as a description of the attitude which should 
govern the conduct of the state’s leaders and government officials, and 
(5) reflections on the meaning of human existence and education. For 
these reasons, it is very different from the modern Japanese Constitution 
which enumerates the rights and duties of the Japanese population. It 
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is thus quite different from a modern constitution. Many of its articles 
set forth moral injunctions. It explains in detail the proper attitude 
towards government required of Japan’s leaders, as well as the correct 
frame of mind with which government officials must conduct their work. 
Thus, there are some scholars who regard this work solely as a didactic 
work or as a set of regulations concerning the clothing and duties of gover- 
nment officials. 

However, the Constitution does not deal solely with superficial matters 
such as the clothing and duties of government officials or morality. The 
need to govern the country with active concern for the welfare of the state 
and the people is stressed throughout the Constitution. It sets forth the 
guiding principles upon which the Japanese state must be built. Thus, 
Prince Shotoku’s views on the state, humanity, ethics, religion and politics, 
can be all found expressed in elegant language in this work. Prince Sho- 
toku’s philosophy and personality well come forth from these words. If 
this Constitution appears to be nothing more than a list of moral injunc- 
tions, it is because the Prince emphasized the revolution of human con- 
sciousness which must preceed political reforms, rather than institutional 
and. legal reform, in this work. In other words, the Prince stresses the need 
to make education the root of government in the Constitution. Education 
here means human education. Let us now consider one by one the Con- 
stitution’s five themes mentioned above. 


(1) Building a Harmonious Japanese State 

It was Prince Shotoku’s vision to build a harmonious world by creating 
an ideal Japanese nation. This is seen in the opening words of Article 1: 
““Harmony is to be valued, and an avoidance of wanton opposition is to 
be honored.’ These words express the reason why the Prince earnestly 
sought to build a hermonious Japanese state with a strong central govern- 
ment. The character for “harmony,” wa, has been glossed as ‘‘mildness”’ 
(vawaragi). However, it also means “softness”? (yawaraka), “order” 
(totonou), “even” (taira), ““warmth”’ (atataka), “gentleness” (odayaka), “‘to 
follow” (shitagau), ““to accord with” (kanau) and ‘“‘the same”’ (onaji). 

All people seek harmony. A harmonious state and society is an ideal 
for all people of all races. An ideal world comes into being when there is 
harmony between Heaven and Earth, and between man and man. This 
idea is connoted in the original meaning of the term “harmony.’’ When 
people are in harmony and conduct their lives with empathy towards others, 
peace pervades the world, all conflicts cease and the vital spirit of each and 
every being fills the entire universe. To empathize with another person, 
it is first necessary to rid one’s mind of rigidity and be filled with warmth 
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towards others. 

Harmony is amatter of one’s state of mind. The Constitution enunciates 
the far-reaching goal of turning Japan into a nation of harmony. For this 
reason, the emphasis on harmony is not limited to the first article. In fact, 
there is no article among the seventeen articles of the Constitution which 
is not related to the ideal of building a harmonious state. The Shotoku 
Taishi Gokenpo Gen-e chusho, a commentary on the Constitution, states, 
“One should understand each and every article by adding to it the harmo- 
nious mind.” 

The words, “‘an avoidance of wanton opposition is to be honored” ex- 
presses the same idea as “‘harmony is to be honored.’’ These words call 
our attention to the fact that society is full of cases where people act con- 
trary to the requirments of harmony. “‘Kan’’, the word translated “‘wanton 
opposition” here, means “‘to defy” or “to act contrary to something.” It 
means to go against principles, to be contrary to the order of things and to 
act against the way of men. Thus, “an avoidance of wanton opposition is 
to be honored” means first and foremost, that one must follow the principles 
of moral law sanctioned by Heaven and humanity. Only when the people 
follow this law, will a harmonious state and society become reality. 

The desire to create an ideally harmonious state was without question 
the driving spirit behind the formation of the Japanese state. On a more 
universal Jevel, it can be said that there is no state which does not have 
harmony as its ideal, and that there is no one who does not wish his country 
to be a harmonious place. However, the sad fact is that there is no end to 
conflict in the countries on this earth. Furthermore, the minds of all human 
beings contain deep within themselves some scheming desire which tend to 
destroy harmony. This is what is meant by the following lines, ““All men are 
influenced by partisanship, and there are few who are intelligent.” 

The original meaning of the word “‘to,”’ which is translated as “‘partisan- 
ship”’ here, is ‘‘to lack brilliance’, “dark” or “‘sullied.”’ Morohashi Daikanwa 
Jiten, an authoritative dictionary of Chinese characters, defines ‘“‘to’’ as 
“dark and unclear, lacking in brilliance’ “Partisanship” is a derivative 
meaning of this character. “‘Partisanship”’ in this case refers to a state in 
which fellow comrades cover up the dark and sullied minds of each other. 
Essentially it means that all humans are fundamentally lacking in insight 
in their minds. Such state is called “ignorance” in Buddhism. Thus it is 
said, “there are few who are intelligent.” “Tarsu,” translated “‘intelligent”’ 
here, literally means “to reach.” Here it means “‘to reach the Way,” or 
attain the principle underlying the universe. Hence, it means “‘intelligent.”’ 

Because human minds are ignorant and lack insight into the principle 
of the universe, it is said as follows: ““Hence, there are some who disobey 
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their lords and fathers, or who maintain feuds with the neighboring vill- 
lages.”” Prince Shotoku lived in a turbulent age when conflicts and dis- 
harmony were an ever-present reality. It was an age full of suffering as 
never before. It was because Prince Shotoku was forced to confront such 
suffering that he sought an ideal world. This led him to enunciate his desire 
to build a harmonious state. However, when we reflect upon the innate 
ignorance of human beings described in the words “All men are influenced 
by partisanship, and there are few who are intelligent,” it becomes clear 
that, in any age, it is human nature to act contrary to harmony. This is the 
tragedy of human existence. Prince Shotoku, who fully experienced the 
suffering of his age, must have written this Constitution while reflecting 
upon the essential ignorance of humanity which brought about the suffer- 
ings he experienced. In this way, we can discern Prince Shotoku’s profound 
thought, as well as the endless stream of tears he shed, in the phrase “‘Har- 
mony is to be valued.”’ 


(2) The Principles for Building a Harmonious State 

We saw above that it was Prince Shotoku’s earnest desire to build a 
harmonious Japanese state. What, then, is the principle upon which such 
harmonious state is to be built? This is indicated in the second article of the 
Constitution. Article 2 begins, “Sincerely revere the Three Treasures.” 
Buddhism is to be revered because it is the true religion and the ‘final 
refuge of the four generated beings.’ (The four generated beings are those 
born from eggs, from the womb, from moisture and from metamorphosis.) 
It is also because Buddhism is the “‘supreme object of faith in all countries.” 
That Buddhism is the “final refuge of the four generated beings’? means 
that it is the ultimate refuge for all living beings. Further, the fact that 
it is the “supreme object of faith in all countries’? means that it is the 
ultimate Truth which people of all countries and of all races must follow. 
In a word, Buddhism is the universal religion. Thus it is said, “‘Is there any 
age, and is there any person, who does not value this Law?’’ ‘‘Law’’ here 
refers to Buddhism. 

Buddhism refers to the teachings of the Buddha. It is a teaching he 
preached in order to lead people to enlightenment. Since ““Buddha’’ means 
“an enlightened person,’ Buddhism is a teaching which awakens people 
to the truth of the Buddha’s words and leads them to enlightenment. Thus 
the phrase “Sincerely revere the Three Treasures” is an exhortation to the 
people to take refuge in the Buddha, to awaken to and obey his Law, and. 
to follow the path leading to enlightenment. Here we may remember the 
words of Article 1: “All men are influenced by partisanship, and there are 
few who are intelligent.”’ Such people should be taught to sincerely revere the 
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Three Treasures. 

““Few men are utterly bad. They may be taught to follow it.” This means 
that it is necessary to educate the people. ““To educate” here means to 
teach them the true refuge and lead them to enlightenment. Prince Sho- 
toku’s conviction was that all people are, without question, originally in 
possession of the Buddha-nature even though it may be veiled by ignorance. 
This conviction is reflected in the words “‘Few men are utterly bad.” The 
Shomangyo Gisho, Prince Shotoku’s commentary on the Srimala Sutra, 
states, ‘All sentient beings possess a true nature.... If they do not have 
this nature, the Buddha’s teachings will cease to exist, and they (i.e., sentient 
beings) will be no different from grasses and trees. Because they have this 
nature, they continue to exist until they reach Great Enlightenment, and do 
not cease to exist (until they attain enlightenment). The true nature here 
refers to Buddha-nature. Human beings are humans because they possess 
this Buddha-nature. It is because they have the Buddha-nature that they 
attain Great Enlightenment. It is for this reason that the education of the 
people is of utmost importance. “Education” means to awaken the people 
to the true Law. 

It is impossible to awaken to the Way unless one takes refuge in the 
Three Treasures. It is for this reason that it was said, “But if they do not 
betake them to the Three Treasures, wherewithal shall their crookedness 
be made straight?” “0”, the term translated “‘crookedness’’ here, refers to 
the crookedness of a tree. A tree is not straight when it goes against its 
true nature. ““Crookedness”’ refers to a state in which our true nature (Bud- 
dha-nature) is veiled, and we act contrary to harmony. In concrete terms, 
it means to “disobey one’s lords and fathers,”’ and to “‘maintain feuds with 
the neighboring villages.’ When one pursues private gain and private 
desires, it is impossible to govern the state correctly. 

Thus, the way to build a harmonious state lies in human education, and 
the principle of human education is to be found in Buddhism. Thus we can 
see that Article 2 sets forth the fundamental principles for actually im- 
plementing the goal of harmony which was described in Article 1. 


(3) The Fundamental Structure of the National Polity 

Next, what is the fundamental structure of the Japanese state? This is dis- 
cussed in Article 3. The words ‘““When you receive the imperial commands, 
fail not scrupulously to obey them. The lord is Heaven, the vassal is Earth. 
Heaven overspreads and Earth upbears. When this is so, the four seasons 
follow their due course, and the powers of Nature obtain their efficacy.” 
Simply put, this means that Japan’s national polity is structured on the 
triple relationship of lord, vassal and people. It means that the lord is 
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Heaven and vassals the earth, and that the role of each is preordained. 
Therefore, when the lord and vassal do not act in accordance with 
their proper roles, this results in the state’s collapse. For this reason, it is 
said, “If the Earth attempted to overspread, Heaven would simply fall 
into ruin.”’ The correct relationship between the lord and vassal must never 
be altered. 

How, then, do the common people relate this scheme? Although it seems 
that the people are not mentioned within Article 3, this is not actually the 
case. Concern for the people can plainly be found between the lines of this 
article, especially in the words, ‘““Heaven overspreads, and Earth upbears.”’ It 
is clear that, here, the word “‘Heaven’’ stands for the lord and “Earth”’ for 
vassals. It is clear that it is the people whom Heaven overspreads and vassals 
upbears. To be overspread by Heaven means that the people are illuminated 
and embraced by the boundless heart of the Emperor. To be upborne by 
the Earth means that the people are carried and protected by the ministers 
and government officials. This is the way in which Japan is maintained. 
In this way “the four-seasons follow their due course, and the powers of 
Nature obtain their efficacy.”’ 

The words, “the government of the commonwealth proceeds of itself” 
are found in Article 4. This is the secret of government. The words of Article 
3 that “the four seasons follow their due course, and the powers of Nature 
obtain their efficacy”’ also describe how the state is governed of itself, with- 
out willful effort. It is here that the harmony and happiness of lord, vassal 
and people is manifested. For this reason, it can be said that Article 3 
clarifies the fundamental structure of the national polity through its exami- 
nation of the relationship between the lord, vassal and people. 

However, Prince Shotoku was not the first person to enunciate this 
fundamental structure of the Japanese polity. It had been transmitted, 
in unwritten form, since the founding of Japan. But it was first set forth in 
written form in Article 3 of the Constitution. It was the assasination of 
Emperor Sushun which prompted Prince Shotoku to express this national 
polity in writing. Prince Shotoku’s age was a time of profound change. 
The number of immigrants coming to Japan from the Asian mainland, 
carrying with them their superior culture, was increasing, and their influence 
was being felt throughout Japan. It was no longer possible to keep the 
assumptions concerning the national polity unwritten. This is one reason 
why Prince Shotoku felt compelled to set forth his views on national polity 
in Article 3. The fact that Prince Shotoku also undertook the compilation 
of a national history may be related to this. He probably ordered the writing 
of the national history in order to clarify the Japanese national polity as 
it appeared in history. 
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Now, the relationship between lord, vassal and people corresponds to 
the relationship between Buddha, bodhisattvas and sentient beings in 
Buddhism. The Buddha-mind is the great mind of compassion which 
reaches all sentient beings without exception. The Srimala Sutra says, “By 
means of his infinite compassion, the Tathagata gives peace to (beings) of 
the world without end.’ The Hokke Gisho, Prince Shotoku’s commentary 
on the Lotus Sutra, says that the Tathagata “‘is an embodiment of compas- 
sion, and the object (of his thoughts) are the various sentient beings.” 
Prince Shotoku considered the Empror as a model of the earthly manifesta- 
tion of the Buddha-mind (compassion). 

A bodhisattva is an embodiment of the compassionate Buddha-mind. 
He is said to engage in others-benefitting activities to lead all sentient beings 
to enlightement. The Srimala Sutra, too, states that bodhisattvas work for 
the liberation of all beings: ““He becomes the friend of all sentient beings 
without being asked, gives peace to sentient beings with compassion and 
becomes the Dharma-mother to (all beings) of the world.” Essentially, this 
means that the bodhisattvas’ primary duty is to lead all beings to enligten- 
ment. 

In the Shomangyo Gisho, the Prince glosses the phrase “friend ..without 

eing asked” as “‘the meaning of friends is that they save each other. Thus 
one who saves another after being asked is not a true friend.’’ Further, he 
glosses ‘““‘Dharma-mother to (all beings) of the world’’ as follows: “The 
way in which bodhisattvas teaches sentient beings may be likened to the 
way in which mothers take care of their babies.” To save sentient beings, 
bodhisattvas become their friends without being asked. They become the 
Dharma-mother of all beings of the world. The way in which a Buddha’s 
realm is created through such activities of bodhisattvas is explained in detail 
in the Yuimagyo Gisho, Prince Shotoku’s commentary on the Vimalakirti 
Sutra. These words show us the weightiness of the bodhisattvas’ duties. 
To fulfill such duties, it 1s necessary to follow the Buddha’s command. 
intently. 

According to Prince Shotoku, the people who correspond to bodhisattvas 
are the ministers and government officials who are entrusted with the task 
of running the state. The words of Article 3, such as ““When you receive the 
imperial commands, fail not scrupulously to obey them,” and “‘when the 
lord speaks, the vassal listens,” reveal accurately the position occupied. by 
the ministers. From Article 4 on, Prince Shotoku spells out in detail the 
attitudes required of these ministers. 


(4) Government Based on Love for the People and the Correct Attitude of 
Government Officials 
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In Article 1 of the Constitution, Prince Shotoku declared that it was his 
goal to build Japan into an ideal state based upon the principle of har- 
mony. In Article 2, he turned to Buddhism to provide the foundation for such 
harmonious state and in Article 3, he clarified the fundamental structure of 
the Japanese polity. From Article 4 on, he describes, on the basis of his keen 
insight into human nature, the way in which Japan can be turned into a har- 
monious state. The specific ways for making Japan into an ideal state are 
spelled out in each article. However, as stated above, these articles generally 
take up the proper attitudes which national leaders and officials who run 
the daily affairs of government must have. It must be noted here that Prince 
Shotoku emphasizes in these articles that an attitude of love and concern for 
the people is of paramount importance in governing the country. The rea- 
son why Prince Shotoku emphasized the need for correct attitudes towards 
government in the Constitution is essentially because he felt keenly the im- 
portance of awakening government ministers to the need to conduct the af- 
fairs of state with a loving attitude for the people. 

For example, in Article 4, it is admonished, ‘““The ministers and func- 
tionaries should make decorous behavior their leading principle, for the lead- 
ing principle of the government of the people consists in decorous behavior.” 
These words are followed by, “If the superiors do not behave with decorum, 
the inferiors are disorderly; if inferiors are wanting in proper behavior, there 
must necessarily be offenses.’’ From these lines, we can see that the reason 
why decorous behavior was required of the ministers of government, was 
because it was considered an effective means for preventing the people from 
engaging in criminal activities. There is no hint of authoritarianism in these 
words. Prince Shotoku’s wish was that the people would be treated with 
decorum. This is the way of government through which “‘the state would be 
governed of itself.” 

The necessity of governing the state with love for the people is stressed 
most forcefully in Article 5. This article clearly states that one should deal 
impartially with lawsuits, and admonishes that one should not receive 
bribes or be entertained at parties in ways that would influence the deci- 
sions. At first glance, it looks as if this article solely concerns the necessity of 
dealing impartially with lawsuits. However, there lies between the lines of 
this article, a profound loving attitude towards the people suffering in pov- 
erty. This article is critical of corruption among government officials: 
““Nowdays, the man who is to decide suits at law makes gain his ordinary 
motives, and hears cases with a view to receiving bribes.’’ In such cases, he 
laments “then will the suits of the rich man be like a stone flung into 
water, while the plaints of the poor will resemble water cast upon stone. 
Under these circumstances the poor man will not know whither to betake 
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himself.’’ Prince Shotoku’s intense anger towards corruption and injustice 
can be felt in these words. There can be no true government when bribery 
and influence-peddling are rampant. It is the impoverished masses that 
suffer from such abuse in government. Thus it is said, ““Here too there is a 
deficiency in the duty of the minister.” 

What, then, is the duty of the minister? It is to become the great Earth 
upon which the people can prosper. He must be impartial and selfless; he 
must be someone whom the people can depend upon. Here we see the depth 
of Prince Shotoku’s compassionate love towards the people, the vast ma- 
jority of whom were suffering in poverty. We can discern from these words 
Prince Shotoku’s political ideal: that the state exists for the people, and 
love for the people must be the foundation of all government activities. 

The necessity for making Jove for the people the center of all government 
can be seen expressed in Articles 12 and 16. Article 12 stresses that there is 
only one lord for the people, and admonishes provincial officials not to levy 
taxes on the peasants as they please. Article 16 says, ‘““Let the people be 
employed (in forced labor) at seasonable times.” This shows Prince Sho- 
toku’s consideration for the people engaged in agriculture. 

The ministers’ duty is to conduct the affairs of state with an attitude of 
love and compassion for the people so that “the state is governed of itself.” 
Those who are engaged in governing the state must do so with an upright 
attitude and a spirit of cooperation. The duties of government are heavy 
indeed. The Constitution’s aim was to make those who are engaged in gov- 
ernment aware of the importance of their duties and correct their attitudes 
towards government. Thus it is clear that Prince Shotoku considered the 
art of government to be a form of education, and that those engaged in go- 
vernment must become the educators of the people. 

In ancient Japan, government was closely related to religion as well as to 
education and ethics. Thus it differed from government as we understand it 
today. However, this is not the case only with Japan. In all ancient coun- 
tries, both in the Occident as well as in the Orient, government was closely 
related to ethics, education and religion. This can be seen in Plato’s Gorgias, 
where Socrates says, ““True government is to take care of the people’s souls 
(education), and “I feel that among people of this age, only I understand 
the ways of government.” Similarly, Confucius taught the Way in the age of 
the Spring and Autumn Annals in order to further his political aim of creat- 
ing a state based on correct human relations. Plato taught that political rul- 
ers must be philosophers in order to create an ideal state, and Confucius 
argued that the ruler had to be a gentleman. Prince Shotoku also states in 
Article 7 that, ““When wise men are entrusted with office, the sound of praise 
arise,” the state prospers forever, and harmony and peace naturally per- 
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vade the world. It goes without saying that the “‘wise men”? mentioned here 
correspond to the Buddhist bodhisattvas. 

The correct attitudes which bodhisattvas must have are discussed in var- 
ious ways in Prince Shotoku’s Sangyo Gisho (Yuimagyo Gisho, Shomangyo 
Gisho and Hokke Gisho). Essentially, bodhisattvas are awakened beings. At 
the same time, they also work to awaken others and lead all beings to en- 
lightenment. For this reason, bodhisattvas must correct themselves and 
teach others to be correct. For example, it is stated in the Yuimagyo Gisho, 

This is the principle of the realm: when doing away with evil and ap- 
propriating good, one begins with oneself, and then persuades others to 
do so too. If one cannot accomplish it oneself, how can one persuade 
others to do so? (Inquiring after IlInesses Chapter) 
The Shomangyo Gisho says, 
If one wishes to teach others, one must first correct oneself. (Ten Great 
Vows Chapter) 
The Hokke Gisho also makes the same point. 
In the way of the bodhisattva, it is first necessary to correct one’s own 
self in order to correct others. In essence, there is no better way to cor- 
rect oneself than to engage in the threefold practices (to be discreet in 
one’s actions, words and thoughts). In essence, compassion is the basis 
of (all activity to) correct others. Although there are myriad practices 
under Heaven, their essences are always to be found in these two 
practices (one’s own threefold practices, and compassionate practice 
for others). (Comfortable Practice Chapter) 
After the last quotation, Prince Shotoku adds, “But this is only my opin- 
ion.” Ideas similar to that expressed in the quotations above can be found 
throughout the three commentaries. From these quotations, we can see the 
kind of problems which were of most concern to Prince Shotoku. 

The quotations above all concerned the fundamental practices of bod- 
hisattvas. Bodhisattvas are those who, in response to the Buddha’s com- 
mands, work for the salvation of all beings. But to lead beings to libera- 
tion, it is first necessary to correct one’s own self. As stated above, if the 
relationship between lord, vassal and people in the Seventeen Article Con- 
stitution corresponds to the relationship between Buddhas, bodhisattvas 
and sentient beings in Buddhism, it is clear that Prince Shotoku was admon- 
ishing government leaders and officials to become aware of their need to act 
as bodhisattvas. In other words, they are admonished to practice the three 
practices, maintain oneself correctly, and apply oneself to the duties of 
government with an attitude of compassion and love for the people. Essen- 
tially, it is necessary to correct oneself in order to be compassionate and 
have love for the people. The manner in which this spirit is concretely 
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manifested is enumerated one by one from Article 4 on. All deal with the 
way in which an ideal state can be created. 

When each of the articles in the Seventeen Article Constitution is consid- 
ered independently, without taking into account the spirit underlying the 
entire Constitution, it is easy to misunderstand them as being nothing 
more than moral maxims or descriptions of proper attitudes required of 
governmest officials. However, we must not forget that the spirit underlying 
the whole Constitution is Prince Shotoku’s earnest desire to build a har- 
monious Japanese state based upon love for the people. As Watsuji Tetsuro 
once said, Prince Shotoku’s Constitution is not solely concerned with the 
ethical teachings for individuals, but sets forth the maxims governing the 
entire state (Nihon Rinri Shisoshi Vol. 1). 

In regard to this question, we must remember that many small everyday 
problems often have unusually weighty significance for government. For 
example, Article 5 states, ‘““Cease from gluttony and abandon covetous 
desires,” and reprimands corrupt government officials who take bribes in 
judging lawsuits. Article 6 points out that flattery is a “sharp weapon for 
the overthrow of the State, and a pointed sword for the destruction of the 
people.” Article 14 says, ““The evils of envy know no limit,” and points out 
that envy has the capacity to profoundly affect matters of state. Article 15 
takes up the problem of self-centeredness and resentment, and argues that 
“it interferes with order, and is subversive of law.”’ This is one of the major 
characteristics of the Seventeen Article Constitution. 

From the above we can see the kinds of problems which most concerned 
Prince Shotoku. He reflected profoundly on the problems of his age and 
demanded self-searching criticism from the officials of government. He pre- 
ached that ministers must be upright and set forth the fundamentals of 
government. But all this was essentially to propound the need to govern 
the state with love for the people. 


(5) Reflections on the Meaning of Human Existence and Education 

As stated above, the Seventeen Article Constitution expounded the prop- 
er attitude required of political leaders and government officials, and sets 
forth the correct way of government. But this was all for the purpose of 
describing the way in which an ideal state can be brought into existence. 
We must not forget that Prince Shotoku’s profound insight into human ex- 
istence underlies the entire Constitution. I feel that Prince Shotoku’s real 
aim in composing the Constitution was to set forth his understanding of 
human existence. Although on the surface, Prince Shotoku addressed. the 
Constitution to ministers and government officials, when we look closely, we 
see that his gaze was actually upon all mankind. Thus in this sense, we can 
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say that the Constitution reflects Prince Shotoku’s wish to reform all 
humanity. This is the reason why the Constitution has important meaning 
for us even now, hundreds of years after Prince Shotoku’s death. 

The following words from the Constitution reveal that Prince Shotoku 
was constantly grappling with the problem of human existence: “‘AJ] men 
are influenced by partisanship, and there are few who are intelligent” (Arti- 
cle 1); ‘Few men are utterly bad” (Article 2); “For all men have hearts, and 
each heart has its own leanings” (Article 10); and ‘““Now if a man is influ- 
enced by private motives, he will assuredly feel resentments...’ (Article 15). 
Although these words are addressed to ministers and government officials, 
they speak to all human beings. 

As stated above, the original meaning of the term “‘partisanship”’ in the 
line ‘All men are influenced by partisanship, and there are few who are 
intelligent,’ was darkness of the mind. Thus this line implies that all people 
are in the dark concerning Truth, and that very few people have attained 
the Truth. Such people are called ““common beings” or “‘sentient beings 
with defilements” in Buddhism. The same thing is indicated in Article 10: 
‘For all men have hearts, and each heart has its own leanings.”’ “‘All men 
have hearts’? means that all men are self-centered. In Buddhist terms, this 
means that they have attachments. This is what is meant by “‘...and each 
heart has its own leanings.’’ Thus both the lines “‘All men are influenced by 
partisanship” and ‘“‘All men have hearts’? mean that all men are common 
beings not yet awakened to the Truth. 

Because people are self-centered, resentment arises when things do not 
go as they wish. Thus it is said, ““Now if a man is influenced by private mo- 
tives, he will assuredly feel resentment.’ Furthermore, “‘If he is influenced 
by resentful feelings, he will assuredly fail to act harmoniously with others. 
If he fails to act harmoniously with others, he will assuredly sacrifice the 
public interests to his private feelings” (Article 15). This shows that resent- 
ment obstructs harmony and is thus the source of disharmony in the state 
and society. Further, self-centeredness is declared to be the source of re- 
sentment. Such self-centeredness results in the loss of the ministers’ integrity 
and “‘is subversive of law.” 

Furthermore, Prince Shotoku takes up the manifestation of human de- 
filements—such as flattery, anger and jealousy—and admonishes govern- 
ment officials to become aware of the problems caused by such attitudes. All 
of these attitudes arise from partisanship, which in turn results from self- 
centeredness and attachments. The national and social chaos which parti- 
sanship causes is beyond imagination. Moreover, it is the ordinary people 
who are hurt most by such chaos. Thus the Constitution reprimands strict- 
ly, “Men of this kind are all wanting in fidelity to their lord, and to benevo- 
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lence towards the people. From such an origin great civil disturbances 
arise.” In this way, Prince Shotoku exhorts the ministers to reflect funda- 
mentally upon their attitudes. 

The requirement for such fundamental self-reflection leads ultimately to 
reflection on the question of one’s own human existence. This is no doubt 
the point which Prince Shotoku wished to make. The words, ‘“‘All men are 
influenced by partisanship’? and ‘“‘For all men have hearts...”’ discussed 
above, were directed towards ministers and government officials, not in 
their roles as ministers or government officials, but as individual human be- 
ings. Thus Article | states, “there are few who are intelligent”? and Article 
10 states, “Both of us are simply ordinary men.” Essentially, this means 
that one must revert to, and reflect upon, one’s own human existence in a 
fundamental way. 

But how is this fundamental self-reflection possible? In my opinion, 
there is nothing more difficult for human beings than to awaken to the 
Truth of one’s human existence. However, there is one way which makes it 
possible. It is to seek the eternal light of the Truth, and awaken to the fact 
that one is illuminated by this light. A shadow becomes darker when the 
light shining upon an object comes brighter. In the same way, man cannot 
become aware of his dark shadow unless a bright light shines upon him. 
Thus, when Article 2 exhorts, “‘Sincerely revere the Three Treasures,” this 
must mean to revere the eternal light of the Truth. When illuminated by the 
eternal light of the Truth, who will not discover with surprise the crooked- 
ness of his self? It is only the Three Treasures that can straighten his 
crooked self. 

Thus it is said, ““But if they do not betake them to the Three Treasures, 
wherewithal shall their crookedness be made straight?’ Unless a person 
sincerely reveres the Three Treasures, takes refuge in them and is illumi- 
nated by the eternal light of the Truth, his crooked mind cannot be made 
straight. To be crooked means to be distorted by a self-centered mind. Bud- 
dhism teaches us the way to rid ourselves of such self-centeredness. It is 
for this reason that Prince Shotoku admonished us to “‘Sincerely revere the 
Three Treasures.” Prince Shotoku personally studied Buddhism and worked 
to spread it in Japan because he understood Buddhism to be a religion 
which sets man’s crooked mind straight. In this way, we can understand 
the Seventeen Article Constitution to be, in a very important sense, a work 
on human education and human reformation. 

Notes: This was first published in the Buddhist Vol. 5 No. 2 and No. 3, 1983, Tohokai, 
Inc. All quotations from the Seventeen Article Constitution are from Ryusaku Tsunoda, 
Wm. Theodore de Bary and Donald Keene, comp., Sources of Japanese Tradition, (New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1958): 50-53. Certain portions have been adapted. 
(Traslated by R. F. Rhodes.) 


An Interview with HANAyAMa Shinsho, 
Proffessor Emeritus of Tokyo Univ. 


Interviewer: HANAYAMA Shoyu 


Shoyu: This present interview is 
the most difficult one, for it takes 
the form of a dialogue between 
parent and child. I would like, 
however, to conduct it not as a 
son, but from a more objective 
stance. 

To begin, there is no question 
in my mind that the problem of 
the war criminals during the 
post-war period impelled me 
onto my present path. If it were 
not for that, I would probably be 
a physician now. I would like to 
start, then, by asking about the 
war crimes, and the state of 
mind of the men who died as a 
result of judgments delivered by 
the International Military Trib- 
unal for the Far East. 

Shinsho: I do not know whether my 
visits to Sugamo Prison, where 
the men on trial were held, came 
about by chance or by some hid- 
den circumstance. I had felt that I 
wanted to help those men by go- 
ing to see them over a period of a 
month or two. In addition, I had 
the conviction that although Ja- 
pan had lost the war, if there was 
anything that the country could 
do to serve the world, it was to 
teach Buddhism. The presence of 
a large number of Americans at 
Sugamo seemed to present a 


good opportunity for this. 
Before long, however, some of 
the prisoners were sentenced to 
death by hanging. At first, they 
were filled with feelings of dis- 
content, resentment and hatred; 
this was perhaps natural. I quiet- 
ly listend tothem and occasional- 
ly spoke to them about Bud- 
dhism. In this way, a month or 
two passed. Gradually, they 
came instead to feel glad that 
they had been confined at Su- 
gamo, for even if they were to 
live in this saha world until they 
were seventy or eighty, they 
might die without having heard 
the Buddhist teaching. They told 
me how happy they were to have 
been able to hear the teaching 
from me, and they recorded their 
feelings in dairies for their par- 
ents, wives, and children. There 
were many extraordinary expres- 
sions of religious awakening un- 
imaginable in everyday society. 


Shoyu: You mentioned that you 


did not know whether your trips 
to Sugamo came about through 
chance or through some hidden 
cause. Precisely how is it that you 
began to go to the prison? 


Shinsho: In the period of confu- 


sion following the war, the late 
Ohara Shojitsu, former head of 
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the highest body of scholar- 
priests at Nishi Hongwanji, the 
Kangakuryo, suggested that we 
go together and I agreed. This 
was communicated to the office 
of prison chaplains of the Mini- 
stry of Justice. From the other 
side, there was an order from 
MacArthur to the Prime Mini- 
ster of Japan, and this was circu- 
lated to the Ministry of Justice. 
Shoyu: What was the content of 
that order? 

Shinsho: It stated that though the 
prisoners at Sugamo were people 
of a defeated nation, still their re- 
ligious needs should be met. 
There were many Buddhists 
among them, but inquiries to the 
United States showed that 
though there were Catholic, Pro- 
testant, and Jewish Army chap- 
lains, there were no Buddhist 
chaplains. Therefore the Ministry 
was directed to provide a chap- 
lain who was not too old, who 
was familiar with the various 
schools of Buddhism, and who 
had some ability in English. Even 
one person would be sufficient. 
These were the conditions set out 
in the order. 

Shoyu: The order asked specifi- 
cally for someone familiar with 
the broad spectrum of Japanese 
Buddhism. I understand, how- 
ever, that although at first you 
spoke of Japanese Buddhism in 
general, there was a gradual 
change, and that the prisoners, 
although they belonged to dif- 


ferent schools, desired to hear 
your own faith in the end when 
facing their own deaths. 


Shinsho: At the beginning I tried to 


speak as generally as possible, 
but when I finished, one of the 
prisoners, a general, said, ““Your 
talk was excellent; we are ex- 
tremely happy with it. However, 
we are uncertain whether we will 
be alive tomorrow. Please speak 
of your own faith.’ This finally 
enabled me to speak freely, and I 
began to discuss the Shin teach- 
ing, starting with talk of my 
mother. 


Shoyu: As the problem of death 


emerged, you spoke of the teach- 
ing of Shin Buddhism. This seems 
to have had a great effect on the 
prisoners. Today also there are 
many chaplains visiting prisons. 
I wonder if, for those who are 
facing death, Shin Buddhism 
seems the most appropriate 
teaching. 


Shinsho: Yes, I think so. There is 


no other form of Buddhism for 
them. Thus, Tojo’s last words to 
me were, “I have studied many 
religions. Of course, my own 
family, from my parent’s genera- 
tion far back into the past, was 
Shinto. I have also had some ex- 
perience with both Christianity 
and Zen. For me, however, hav- 
ing realized myself to be possesed 
of deep, immense karmic evil, 
Shin Buddhism is the only path. 
I wonder how it is for the 
others?” He asked me about the 
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other six men who were to die. I 
answered, “Although there are 
slight differences from person to 
person, in general, they have the 
same feeling as yourself. Only 
Hirota is a little different.” 


Shoyu: You say that Hirota was a 


little different. This has given rise 
to speculation. For example, in 
the novel Rakujitsu moyu by Shi- 
royama Saburo, Hirota alone 
does not say “‘banzai”’ to the em- 
peror. Hirota was the only civi- 
lian among the executed men and 
has been seen as having occupied 
a special position. What was the 
actual situation? 


Shinsho: Hirota’s daughter came to 


me afterwards. At that time I 
said that I would write what I 
had seen just as I saw it, in order 
to preserve those important 
events of history—results of a 
great war—for the future. She 
requested that I do precisely that, 
and so I did, but some of what 
I wrote seems to have been un- 
clear. 

What happened was that, at 
the time of execution, Hirota 
asked whether, at the end, the 
four preceding men—Tojo, Ma- 
tsui, Doihara and Muto—had 
not made the banzai salute to the 
emperor. However, he _ pro- 
nounced the word ‘“manzai,” 
which is common in Fukuoka 
where he grew up. “Manzai’ 
usually means a kind of comedy, 
and I therefore answered ‘“‘no.”’ 

I proceeded as I had done be- 


fore, chanting a sutra. Then 
again he said, “‘At this point the 
Others said ‘manzai,’ didn’t 
they?’ This time I understood 
and replied that they had. Then 
Hirota asked General Itagaki to 
lead the salute, indicating his 
desire to say banzai. Itagaki did, 
and they said, three times, ““Ban- 
zai to the emperor! Banzai to the 
Japanese empire!”’ Clearly Hiro- 
ta wanted very much to do this. 
In the television program “‘Heiwa 
no Hakken,”’ however, Hirota is 
depicted as saying to Itagaki, 
“You do it,” as though he him- 
self did not wish to do so. 


Shoyu: In the television version 


broadcast several days ago, the 
other prisoners are shown raising 
both their arms directly upward 
in making the salute, but Hirota 
is shown with arms lowered. 
Therefore, there is a popular 
misunderstanding about Hirota’s 
differences from the others. Hi- 
rota, in fact, seems to have want- 
ed to say banzai as much as any- 
one else. But wasn’t it impossi- 
ble for the prisoners to raise their 
arms at that time? 


Shinsho: Yes, both hands were in 


cuffs chained to their trousers. 
In the first group, Tojo asked 
General Matsui to lead the ban- 
zai, and when they made the sa- 
lute, I was about to raise my 
hands, but realized that the 
others could not and so lowered 
them. 


Shoyu: Wasn’t Hirota alone in 
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finally not turning to Shin Bud- 
dhism. He was a civilian—a civil 
officer. He seems to have chosen 
a Zen-like way of going to death 
by reducing himself to nothing. 
Shinsho: I thought that until the 
very end, just before his death. I 
had heard that he had been a 
temple boy in Hakata and as- 
sumed that he had had experi- 
ence in Zen. Thus, when I met 
him after his sentencing, I said, 
“Congratulations,” but he did 
not seem to understand. Neither 
did he understand when I spoke 
from the Shin perspective of the 
human being’s profound burden 
of karmic evil. 

Hirota was waiting for a deci- 
sion from MacArthur. MacAr- 
thur had the authority to review 
the decisions of the tribunal and 
to determine whether they were 
vaild. But he had announced that 
he was not God and could not 
pass judgment on the decisions of 
the eminent jurists of the interna- 
tional court. He therefore recog- 
nized them as they stood. Thus, 
the sentences handed down by 
the tribunal were carried out as 
delivered. 

The American lawyers for 
General Doihara and for Hirota, 
however, felt that their death 
sentences were too severe, and 


saved? 


Shinsho: Probably. Where he dif- 


fered, however, was his feeling 
that the military alone must not 
be forced to take full responsibi- 
lity for the war, without a single 
civil official sharing it. If there 
was no one else to take responsi- 
bility, then he would. Here we 
see his greatness as a statesman. 
But this is from the perspective of 
society and not fundamentally a 
religious problem. 


Shoyu: Although one can accept 


such convictions intellectually, 
when it comes to the matter of 
dying, a different problem arises. 


Shinsho: He was a man of great 


moral stature. But this alone 
could not sustain him to the very 
end. The Supreme Court handed 
down its decision that the sen- 
tence should be carried out at 
12:01 am: on December 23. 
When Hirota was told, he seemed 
dazed. I therefore explained it to 
him in detail, and he lowered. his 
head. At that time, he finally ac- 
cepted his sentence. The others— 
Tojo, Matsui—responded. cheer- 
fully to their sentencings with 
“OK, OK.” It was as though 
they had been waiting. But at the 
final interview, Hirota’s attitude 
had completely changed. After 
he accepted that he would have 


they petitioned the Supreme to die, he was a different man. 
Court in Washington to have Shoyu: He did finally accept it, 
MacArthur review their cases. then? 

Shoyu: Hirota, then, felt that he Shinsho: Up to that point he had 
might have a chance of being not revealed any expectations 
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that MacArthur would act, or 
that the Supreme Court would 
save him, but in his heart he 
seems to have held to this hope. 


Shoyu: What about Tojo? He had 


been prime minister, and also a 
general. What words did he leave 
behind? 


Shinsho: On his final morning, he 


composed the following poem 
for his wife: 


saraba nari 

ul no okuyama 

kyo koete 

Mida no mi-moto ni 
yuku zo ureshiki 


I take farewell. 

Today I cross beyond 

the deep mountains of this 
world. 

Joyfully I go 

to Amida Buddha. 


He expressed the joy of living in 
the eternal world of boundless 
life and wisdom. There was an- 
other poem also: 


ware yuku mo 
mata kono tochi ni 
kaerikomu 

kuni ni mukuiru 
koto no taraneba 


Although I go, 

again to this land 

I will return, 

as my service to the country 
does not yet suffice. 


I take this as an expression of 
genso eko—of returning to this 


world to save others—a crucial 
Shin concept. Thus, he rejoiced 
in going to the Pure Land—oso 
eko—and in returning again to 
carry out the activity of com- 
passion. 


Shoyu: In his expression of return, 


there seems to be an allusion to 
the famous words of Kusunoki 
Masashige that he would be re- 
born seven times to serve the 
country. 


Shinsho: No, Tojo was different. 


Masashige meant that he would 
serve and die as a warrior, but 
Tojo’s hope was for peace. He 
said that after his death, he 
hoped that the people of the 
whole world—of the victorious, 
defeated, and neutral countries— 
would conduct a great memorial 
service for those who lost their 
lives because of the war, and 
that they would erect a monu- 
ment for the sake of eternal 
peace. There was no bitterness 
whatsoever. 


Shoyu: The poem that most deeply 


impresses me is: 


hi mo tsuki mo 
hotaru no hikari 
sanagara ni 
yukute ni Mida no 
hikari kagayaku 


Sun and moon 

seem but the lights 

of fireflies: 

before me there shines 
the light of Amida. 


Shinsho: These images may be 
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found in sutras and in hymns, 
but Tojo captures the immediacy 
of his own feelings. The sun and 
moon have up to now seemed 
strong and brilliant lights, but on 
leaving this world, he experiences 
the luminous radiance of Amida 
Buddha in the Pure Land. 
Shoyu: That Tojo was able to 
achieve such religious awaken- 
ing in difficult circumstances sug- 
gests his eminence as a human 
being. 


Shinsho: He said to me on one oc- 


casion, “Shinran’s ‘Hymn of 
True Faith’ (Shoshinge) includes 
the word ‘faith’ thirteen times, 
doesn’t it?” I had chanted this 
hymn so often from my child- 
hood that I had thoroughly mem- 
orized it. I had even lectured on 
it. But I had never counted the 
occurences of the word “‘faith.” 
It does indeed occur thirteen 
times. 

Shoyu: For someone to have his 
first acquaintance with Shin Bud- 
dhism only in prison and yet to 
be able to grasp its essence thus 
suggests that the great adversity 
was part of the process of religi- 
ous awakening. 

Shinsho: The ways people come to 
the teaching vary from person to 
person. For some, adversity 
forms the occasion for encoun- 
tering it, but others come to it 
directly, without such adversity. 
It should not be thought that ex- 
perience of some great crisis in 
life is necessay for realizing Shin 


faith. 


Shoyu: Up to now you have spok- 


en of the seven prominent war 
criminals, but the men who really 
seem unfortunate are the so- 
called “‘C-class war criminals’ — 
the young men who were sen- 
tenced to death for wartime acts 
that anyone might, under the cir- 
cumstances, have committed. I 
think the stories of such men 
would be meaningful for young 
people today, who are enjoying 
peace forty years later. 


Shinsho: The second person to die 


at Sugamo was a man named 
Fukuhara, who was barely thirty. 
He died having awakened a 
deep faith. Those who followed 
took him as a model. Young peo- 
ple during the war were all taken 
by the army, and Fukuhara was 
no exception. He passed the ex- 
amination for officers’ training 
and was given the rank of second 
lieutenant. Participating in the 
fighting at Shanghai, he was 
wounded by machine gun fire 
and returned to Japan in critical 
condition. After recovery, he 
heard that his former unit had 
been almost completely de- 
stroyed and requested to be sent 
again to the front as an expres- 
sion of his mounring for his 
comrades. His superior officer 
told him that he understood. his 
feelings, but that nearly thirty 
bullets had been removed from 
his body, and that two or three 
still remained. Sending him to the 
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front was out of the question. 
He was therefore sent to over- 
look American soldiers in a pri- 
soner-of-war camp in Omuta. 
Some of the soldiers there hap- 
pened to die, and this resulted in 
his death sentence. 

At first he was filled with anger 
and bitterness, especially in view 
of his responsibilities as an eldest 
son. He decided to escape, but 
his preparations were discovered, 
and thereafter he was kept un- 
der extremely strict guard. But 
this had a great effect. When he 
was brought to me, he said, “I 
have truly committed wrongs.” 
I had heard about him from the 
Americans, but I asked him 
what he meant, and listened as 
he explained his crimes and con- 
fessed his evil. He told me that 
he had made preparations for 
escape, thinking that no one 
would notice, but that he had 
forgotten about the Buddha. 
Shoyu: Where did the word “Bud- 
dha” come from? 

Shinsho: Probably from the para- 
ble of the Two Rivers and the 
White Path, which he knew. 
From then on, he became a truly 
impressive human being. It was 
no longer a problem of whether 
someone was watching or not; 
he could not treat a single min- 
ute, a single second, heedlessly. 

I went to see him in solitary 
confinement after he was sen- 
tenced to death. On the wall 
there was a piece of toilet paper 


on which he had written: 


o-kage-sama 

kyo mo ichi-nichi 
ikasareta 

aa, arigatai 
mottainai, namu 


Today again, one day, 
by great compassion 

I have been made to live. 
Ah, how grateful I am, 
how unworthy! Namu... 


‘“‘Namu” stands for “Namu- 
amida-butsu.”’ Each day was for 
him lived in the expression of 
gratitude, ““Namu-amida-butsu.” 


Shoyu: The poems left behind by 


people who manage to face their 
deaths well are amazing. It seems 
as though even people with little 
experience with poetry are able, 
at the point of death, to compose 
extraordinary poems. 


Shinsho: It is not a matter of liter- 


acy or intellect. People compose 
both waka and haiku, spontane- 
ously giving expression to the joy 
in their hearts. I have come to 
sense more and more that this is 
part of the heritage of the Japa- 
nese. 


Shoyu: I would like to ask one final 


question. It concerns the rela- 
tionship of scholarship and faith. 
If scholarship is taken to be pure- 
ly objective, can it be an aid to 
faith, or is it a hindrance? In the 
case of Shin Buddhism, listening 
to the dharma is considered 
central. 


Shinsho: The Shin practicers known 
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as myokonin (wondrously excel- 
lent people) are in general un- 
learned in the usual sense, but 
through listening over and over 
to the dharma, they come to be 
able to lead lives of gratitude ut- 
terly different from the ordinary. 
In my case, my mother told me 
that scholarship is important, 
but that faith is also important. 
This has formed my basic atti- 
tude. Faith pervades all the fu- 
ture; without it, however much 
one studies writings, it is all 
meaningless. 

Shoyu: I wonder, in closing, if 
you have a word for the young 
people of today. 


Shinsho: It is of the nature of hu- 


man life that, insofar as we have 


been born in this world, we must 
ponder the meaning of our lives, 
the purpose for which we have 
been born. In the course of this 
life, we must accomplish what it 
is we are to do. Herein lies life’s 
meaning for us. It is necessary to 
set a goal and to devote our- 
selves to it wholeheartedly. There 
is not only the everyday, physical 
side of our lives. If we lack some- 
thing firm, something that per- 
vades all the past, present, and 
future, we will be unable to direct 
ourselves toward an ideal and to 
commit ourselves wholly to it. 


(Translated by Dennis Hirota) 


(Originally published in Jodo-Shin- 


Shu, Nos. 82 and 83, 1980) 
& 
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Part Seven 


TAKASAKI Jikido 


XVII The Spell of Prajna (ID 
—Words in Praise of Enlightenment— 

Since the perfection of wisdom is the mother which gives birth to all 
Buddhas, it is a great and inconceivable power. I have stated in the previous 
lecture that this is the reason why the perfection of wisdom is worshipped 
as a goddess called Bhagavat Mother. 

Words in praise of Bhagavat Mother (she can be called the bodhisattva 
Prajna as well) contained in the Heart Sutra as the spell of the perfection of 
wisdom is as follows: 


Gate, gate, paragate, parasamgate, bodhi svaha. 
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This can be translated as follows: 


You who goes! You who goes! You who goes to the other shore! You 
who completely reaches the other shore! Enlightenment, hail! 


The prefix “‘sam-’’, which I have translated above as ‘“‘completely’’, also 
means “‘together”’ or ‘‘along with.” If we translate it in this way, it means 
‘goes to the other shore along with all others.’ This would further empha- 
size the Mahayana nuance of these words. “Gate” can be understood as 
the vocative form of the word “‘gata’’, meaning “‘one (female gender) who 
has gone (to the other shore).”’ In this phrase, it modifies ‘‘enlightenment”’ 
(also a word of female gender). Thus I have rendered it ““one who complete- 
ly goes” above. 

Now, why does the words, “‘Enlightenment, hail!’’ in praise of enlighten- 
ment, appear in the spell of the perfection of wisdom? Of course, as I have 
mentioned many times, perfection of wisdom and enlightenment are inti- 
mately related. Thus it may be possible to say that praise of perfection of 
wisdom is praise of enlightenment. Or else, “perfection” is “‘the condition 
of having reached the other shore’’, and is identical with enlightenment. 
Thus, if we understand “perfection of wisdom” as ‘“‘the state of having 
reached the other shore by means of wisdom’’, perfection of wisdom is 
equal to enlightenment. Or, to give another interpretation, perfection of 
wisdom may be considered “perfection which is wisdom’, i.e., ““wisdom 
which has reached the other shore.”’ In this case, too, wisdom equals en- 
lightenment. This interpretation would stress the absolute character of 
wisdom, and would easily lend itself to the female personification of 
wisdom. 

The theory that the word “bodhi” in the spell above was originally 
“wisdom” (“prajne’’, vocative), would give support to this last interpreta- 
tion. (The theory was advanced by Fujita Shindo.) If this is correct, this 
would mean that the spell above is literally the spell of the perfection of 
wisdom. 

The power of a dharani and mantra resides in the words (sounds) them- 
selves. Thus when they were translated into Chinese and Tibetan, they were 
not translated, but transliterated. For this reason, once they were trans- 
literated, not much attention was paid to their meaning. This has made 
them very difficult to understand now, and the possibility of misinterpreting 
them is great. As long as incontrovertible proof is lacking, all interpretation 
is conjecture. I must insist here that the above explanation is only a proba- 
ble interpretation. 

I may also mention here that the characters by which dharanis and 
mantras were transliterated into Chinese were chosen solely for their sound, 
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and the meaning which the characters possess have no bearing whatsoever 
on them. Thus any Chinese character with that sound can be used to trans- 
literate a Sanskrit syllable. The word “‘gate’’, for example, is at times trans- 
literated using different Chinese characters. 

On the other hand, the fact that the Sanskrit ‘“‘gate” is transliterated into 
Chinese characters which are now pronounced “‘gyate’”’, does not mean 
that this is a mistake. For example, there is a story that goes like this. There 
was once an old woman who had the ability to fix people’s illnesses by 
pronouncing the phrase, ““O mugi ko mugi, ni sho go go” (literally “Oats 
and wheat, two bushels and five pecks’’). A monk who heard of this story 
realized that she was chanting the words ‘‘O mu sho ju, ni sho go shin” 
(“he should raise his mind with non-abiding’’), and told the old woman 
about it. But when the old woman chanted the phrase correctly as the monk 
taught her, she could not cure the illnesses like before. This shows that it is 
the attitude with which the phrase was chanted was of more importance 
than the correct pronounciation of the phrase. The “‘two bushels and five 
pecks” which the woman chanted in firm belief of its correctness, was more 
powerful as “true word.” 

Then, what is the significance of this spell in the context of the Heart 
Sutra? 

At the beginning of this series of lectures, I stated that the Heart Sutra 
is the “essence of wisdom.” I also mentioned that it also presents the essen- 
tial points of the large Prajnaparamita Sutra. This essence, I argued, is 
nothing other than the doctrine that “‘all the five skandhas are empty.” 

However, at the end of the Heart Sutra, it says that the perfection of 
wisdom is the great vidya-spell, and presents the formula “Gate, gate...” 
as the spell of the perfection of wisdom. How is this related to the doctrine 
that the “five skandhas are all empty?” 

In answer to this, we shall refer now to the longer version of the Heart 
Sutra which we mentioned early in this series of lectures. After the spell, 
the sutra adds these words to conclude this section: 


Sariputra! The bodhisattva should study in this way when coursing in 
profound perfection of wisdom. 


“In this way” here refers to the entirety of the teaching preached by Avalo- 
kitesvara to Sariputra. In other words, it would correspond to the contents 
of the teaching of the shorter version of the Heart Sutra. At the same time, 
the mantra is given here not so one may make use of it if one desires to. 
One is commissioned here to pronounce this mantra with all of one’s heart 
and seek after the efficacy of its power. To undertake the practice of the 
perfection of wisdom means to invoke “‘Gate, gate...” singlemindedly. 
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What, then, results from this practice? By chanting this spell one attains 
enlightenment. This is because this spell is none other than the perfection 
of wisdom. Through the power of the spell of the perfection of wisdom, one 
attains enlightenment. 

Furthermore, if one chants this mantra in praise of the Bodhisattva 
Prajna, who is known as the Bhagavat Mother, and pays veneration to her, 
the Bodhisattva Prajna bestows enlightenment on him using her powers. 
(“Svaha”’ originally was, in the Hindu religion, the word which one pro- 
nounced when one gave offerings to a Hindu god.) In this case, this spell is 
none other than the heart of the Bodhisattva Prajna—the “‘heart of wis- 
dom.” 

This is the interpretation of the Shingon (Japanese Tantric) sect, and is 
different from that of the Zen sect. It may be criticized as not being in 
accordance with the teachings of Mahayana (exoteric) Buddhism. However, 
even the earliest Mahayana sutras, in fact, emphasize the power of a sutra’s 
words and call on the worshippers to venerate the sutras. One famous 
example is the Lotus Sutra which calls upon its believers to retain in mind, 
recite, expound, and copy this sutra. The Prajnaparamita Sutra also exhorts 
its listeners to worship the Prajnaparamita Sutra rather than the Buddha 
stupa, because the merits gained would be far greater. Such ideas gradually 
develop into full-fledged dharanis and mantras. 


XVIII In Salute of the Perfection of Wisdom 
—lIn the Place of a Conclusion— 

The Zen Master Dogen, the founder of the Japanese Soto sect, has written 
a chapter entilted ““Maka Hannya Haramitsu” (“The Great Perfection of 
Wisdom’’) as the second chapter of his ninty-five roll Shobogenzo. 

This chapter is a record of the first lecture which Dogen gave at Koshoji 
in Fukakusa, dating from 1233. This chapter, which follows upon the fa- 
mous ‘‘Bendowa’’, was the first exposition of Dogen’s fundamental reli- 
gious position. In this chapter, he discusses the meaning of prajnaparamita 
following the Heart Sutra. He further uses the Great Prajnaparamita Sutra 
to support his position. In this chapter, the position of the Heart Sutra is 
clearly expounded. 


When Kanzeon Bodhisattva practiced the profound prajnaparamita, 
he perceived with his entire body that all the five skandhas are empty. 
The five skandhas are matter (or form), perception, (mental) concep- 
tions, volition and consciousness. They are five kinds of prajnaparamita. 
To perceive is prajnaparamita. 

On explaining this truth, the sutra says “form is emptiness” and ‘“‘emp- 
tiness is form.” (In the same way, it could be stated “form is form, emp- 
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tiness is emptiness. It is hundred grasses and myriad objects.) 

There are twelve forms of prajnaparamita, namely, the twelve gates of 
cognitions: eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body and mind, form (and color), 
smell, sound, taste, things touchable, and ideas, Again, there are 18 
forms of prajnaparamita, namely, the above mentioned 12 plus six kinds 
of perception: visual, audial, olafactory, gustatory, tactile and mental. 

Again, four forms of prajnaparamita, namely the truth concerning 
suffering, its course, extinction of suffering, and the way to the extinction 
of suffering: (the truth that everything in this life is of suffering, the truth 
that the cause which gathers sufferings are mental defilements, the truth 
that the extinction of sufferings is the ultimate goal, and the truth that 
to attain this goal, the ways consisting of eightfold holy practices are to 
be practiced.) 

Again, the six forms of prajnaparamita-donation, precept, obedience, 
efforts, contemplation and wisdom. 

And now, there is just manifested the one prajnaparamita, namely 
the supreme, perfect enlightenment. 

Also, the six forms of prajnaparamita, namely (the three divisions of 

lifetime:) past, present and future. 

And, the six forms of prajnaparamita (concerning the classes of exist- 
ence- earth, water, fire, wind, ether, and mind. And again, there are forms 
of prajnaparamita daily conducted in the world, namely, going, staying, 
sitting and lying. 


According to the formula of “‘form is emptiness’’, all the dharmas above 
are “without form, and without matter, perception, mental concepts, 
volition and consciousness” and so on up to “without knowledge and 
without attainment.” They are all nonexistent. But from the position that 
‘emptiness is form,” the twelve gates of congnition (eyes, ears, nose, tongue, 
body and mind, together with form, sound, smell, taste, touch and dharma) 
as well as going, staying, sitting and lying down, are all wisdom, and the 
manifestation of wisdom. But why? 

In order to prove this using the Buddha’s words, Dogen quotes the fol- 
lowing story from the Great Prajnaparamita Sutra. In the sangha of Sakya- 
muni there was a monk constantly absorbed with the question of prajna. 
He secretly thought to himself, 


“T respect the profound prajnaparamita. In (the eyes of) the prajynapara- 
mita, there is not a single dharma which arises and disappeares. At the 
same time, however, this prajnaparamita is observable through verbal 
expressions as involved in the Buddha’s teaching classified into the five 
groups: (the teaching concerning) precepts, contemplation, wisdom, 
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emancipation (detachment) and (the self) realization of emancipation. 
And on this basis, there exist the four stages of the way of disciples, be- 
ginning with srotapanna up to arhat, the three treasures of the Buddha, 
Sangha and the order; and the Buddha’s acts for emancipation of sentient 
beings through the turning of the wheel of the doctrine.” 


Sakyamuni realized what the monk was secretly thinking and said to 
him, ‘““What your are thinking is right. Really, prajnaparamita is profound, 
it can never be fathomed or analyzed by our intellect....”’ 


Dogen adds this comment to this passage: 


When we truly respect prajna, it actualizes itself. This is what we call 
“precepts, meditation (contemplation), wisdom” and up to ‘“Buddha’s 
acts for emancipation of sentient beings.” It is the very thing we call mu, 
nothingness. And thus mu is observable through verbal expresstions (in 
the form of Buddha’s teaching). It is prajnaparamita—extremly profound, 
subtle and beyond measure. 


Next, Dogen takes up the question of how to study prajnaparamita. Here 
he also quotes the Great Prajnaparamita Sutra, and states that it “should be 
studied like sky (emptiness).”’ He further adds that it should be held in mind 
and protected like sky (emptiness). After this, Dogen quotes the following 
verse belonging to the ‘“‘master and ancient Buddha” (i.e., his master Zen 
Master Ju-ching). 


The entire body is the mouth, hanging from the air. 
It does not matter from what direction the wind flows—north, south, 
east or west. 
The wind chime indiscriminately (equally) makes for the benefit of others. 
The sound of prajna—rin, rin, rin. 

This verse is also noted down in the Hokyoki. It was one of Ju-ching’s 


favorite verses, and Dogen also employed it quite often. Dogen explains the 
verse as follows. 


This is the sound of prajna in the transmission from generation to genera- 
tion of the Buddhas and Patriarchs, in the entire body of self and others, 
in north, south, east and west. 


Since the hundred grasses and myriad objects are wisdom, the wind chime 
also expressed wisdom. Or, rather, it must be said that the hundred grasses 
and myriad objects are found in the wisdom of the wind chime. 

What do we have to do concerning this wisdom which is “empty like 
sky”? Dogen again follows the sutra and states, 


“All sentient beings should respect and revere prajnaparamita in the 
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same manner as towards the Buddhas. Everytime you consider prajna- 
paramita you should think of it as reverence towards the Buddha. Why? 
Because prajnaparamita is not different from the Buddha and vice versa. 
The prajnaparamita is Buddha, and Buddha is prajnaparamita. O Sub- 
huti, is it not true that the Tathagata’s enlightenment based upon prajna- 
paramita? Furthermore, Bodhisattvas the geat braves, Pratyekabuddhas, 
Arhats and those who have attained anagamin, sakadagamin, and srota- 
panna, all are attained through prajnaparamita. And even the ten good 
deeds, the four types of meditation, the four kinds of meditation on emp- 
tiness, and the five miraculous powers of the gods, are realized by the 
power of prajnaparamita. 


That is to say, wisdom is the mother of the Buddhas. After this passage, 
Dogen concludes this chapter with the following words. 


Therefore, all the Buddhas are nothing but prajnaparamita. Prajnapara- 
mita is the entire Buddhist Dharma; and this Dharma is the manifesta- 
tion of emptiness—no creation, no destruction, nothing pure or impure, 
not increasing, not decreasing. The manifestation of prajnaparamita is the 
manifestation of the Buddha. If you seek the truth, you should learn 
that to honor prajnaparamita is to meet and serve the Buddha. It is the 
Buddha you met and served. 


We have noted above that the Heart Sutra holds that “‘form is emptiness 
and emptiness is form.’’ However, in the passages above, Dogen seems to 
emphasize the aspect of “emptiness is form” more than that of “form is 
emptiness.”’ Furthermore, he considers perfection of wisdom to be identical 
to the workings of the Tathagata, and urges all to salute and serve the per- 
fection of wisdom. This interpretation is fundamentally based upon the 
Zen emphasis on the “dynamic workings of emptiness.’ But at the same 
time we see here Dogen’s characteristic emphasis on faith, which attempts 
to discover the natural workings of the Buddha practice, undertaken wholly 
from the Buddha’s side. No explanation of the spell of wisdom can be found 
here. But as long as the perfection of wisdom is no different from the Bhaga- 
vat Mother (Buddha Tathagatas), the act of pronouncing “‘Gate, gate...” 
is none other than the act of saluting and serving the Buddha Tathagatas. 

(Concluded) 
(Originally published in Zen-no-Tomo. Translated from the Japanese by 
R. F. Rhodes. For the translation of the Shobogenzo, we consult with 
Kosen Nishiyama and John Stevens, tr., Dogen Zenji’s Shobogenzo. The 
Eye and Treasurery of the True Law. Vol. 1. Tokyo: Nakayama Shobo, 
1975, pp. 5-8. In some passages, however, we changed the words in accord- 
ance with the understanding of the author of the present lectures.) 
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BOOK REVIWS 


A Dictionary of Japanese Buddhist 
Terms (DJBT) 

Inagaki Hisao and P. G. O’Neill 
Nagata Bunshodo, Kyoto; 1984; 471 


pgs. 


A Dictionary of Buddhist Terms and 
Concepts (DBTC) 

Matsuda Tomohiro, ed. 

Nichiren Shoshu International Center, 
Tokyo; 1983; 579 pgs. 


Reviewed by R. K. Steiner 


Let’s look up some words in these 
two new books, and at the same time 
also refer to the old standby which sits 
on nearly everyone’s shelves, the Japa- 
nese-English Buddhist Dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1965 by Daito Shuppansha, 
Tokyo. 


1) Ikkyu Sojun: not mentioned in 
DJBT or DBTC, but is fairly delt with 
in JEBD. 

2) sabutsu: not mentioned in DJBT or 
DBTC, but defined in JEBD as mean- 
ing to became a buddha, to become en- 
lightened. 

3) Ananda: the DJBT, under Anan, 
tells in 8 lines briefly about his serving 
Buddha and having a very good memo- 
ry. The DBTC in 17 lines gives the same 
information in more words, and also 
mentions the Lotus Sutra, Nichiren 
Shoshu’s prime text. The JEBD in 10 
lines (under Anan) repeats more or less 
the same information in many short 
sentences. 

4) karma: DJBT and JEBD don’t men- 
tion it as such. DBTC gives a 24 line 
discussion that is easy to understand 
even if one may not agree with the idea. 


5) yojana: DJBT: nothing. DBTC has 
3 lines, explaining that it’s a unit of 
measurement in ancient India of be- 
tween 9 and 24 kilometers, depending 
on how fast you walked. JEDB: noth- 
ing. 

6) Kan Muryojubutso-kyo (Sutra of 
Contemplation on the Buddha of Im- 
measurable Life. See Y.E. Vol. 11, No. 
2). The DJBT gives 5 lines of very brief 
history, and a cross-reference to Jurok- 
kan, where we find 20 lines, half a page 
in fine detail. 13 lines in DBTC give a 
rather dry introduction to the sutra, 
here spelled Kammuryoju. Under the 
same spelling, the JEBD has 19 lines of 
history but no explanation of contnet. 
7) Taisho Tripitika: DJBT and DBTC: 
nothing. JEBD has 7 lines including the 
editors’ names and the number of 
fascicles (11,970). 

8) Shomyo: DJBT has one line: “‘Re- 
citation of the name of a Buddha, esp. 
Amida.’” DBTC has nothing here or 
under recitation. JEBD gives us 5 lines 
with two definitions. 

9) Amida: DJBT has almost a full 
page, again in meaty detail on this bud- 
dha. DBTC has 22 lines, but doesn’t 
give us much to chew on. JEBD has 51 
lines (a little over one column, [two 
columns to the page]) and we learn 
through its always rather warm han- 
dling of the entries more or less the 
same information as DJBT. 

10) Eno (638-713): DJBT: 18 lines of 
history. DBTC: northing. JEBD has 
22 lines with little history but lots of 
names, Eno’s other names plus some of 
his disciples. 

11) Tendai Sect: DJBT has 22 lines of 
interesting history but not much on 
doctrine. DBTC has a page and a half 
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of history, accenting the troubles Ten- 
dai has long had, the splittings up into 
many other schools, etc., all this dispite 
the fact that it reveres the Lotus Sutra 
as highly as does Nichiren Shusho, 
which fact must be an embarrassment 
to Shusho. JEBD has 21 lines of names 
and doctrine, and little history at all. 


The DJBT is basicly a reference book 
for readers of twelve classic works from 
Japanese literature. These twelve books 
were all written between the 8th century 
and the 14th, and include the Heike 
Monogatari, Ichigon hodan, Kokon 
chomonju, Shasekishu and the Yamato 
Monogatari. Of the twelve, only three 
or four are in English translation, so 
the editors assume that readers are 
reading these texts in the original and 
will need help when they encounter 
Buddhist terms. But if the reader can 
read Japanese, why would he want to 
refer to an English dictionary when 
there are more and better ones in Japa- 
nese he can use? And the price of #7500 
removes this book from the range of 
individuals and into the budgets of 
libraries only. Each listing is romanized 
Japanese, followed by the Chinese kan- 
ji, defination and the texts it appears in. 
If the entry is a Buddhist text itself, its 
place in the Taisho is given. Appendixes 
include a Chinese character-Japanese 
reading in romaji index; romanized 
Chinese-kanji-Japanese reading in ro- 
maji index; romanized Japanese (ex- 
cluding main entries) index; Chinese 
people and place names index; and a 
romanized Sanskrit and Pali index. It 
is a dictionary that comes out of the 


Jodo Shinshu leanings (longest entries 
are for Honen and Shinran) but is 
nevertheless fair to all others. 


The DBTC comes to us from the 
Soka Gakkai and so one might be 
suspect of its handing of all the lessor 
Buddhist lights. Never fear. It errs in 
the other direction. While its handling 
of other sects and people is most fair, 
it presents itself and all things con- 
nected to itself in great detail and ex- 
pected favor. Still, in the way this 
dictionary treats the non-Shoshu world, 
and the more general feel to the entries 
as a whole, this book perhaps should be 
considered by non-Nichiren Shoshu 
believers. The dictionary was published 
principally for the religion’s foreign 
adherents. The appendixes include a 
list of the Hinayana Schools in roman- 
ized Sanskrit with kanji; principal 
Chinese dynasties; romanized Chinese 
names a Ja Wade-Giles, the proper kan- 
ji and then the pinyin equivalents; 
romanized Sanskrit-Pali word list; 
simple maps of India, Asia and Japan; 
a list of 47 key Shoshu words or con- 
cepts; a comparative list of Japanese 
words; and a comparative list of 
Sanskrit/Pali-Japanese words, all ro- 
manized. 

For your money, the DBTC is a 
better buy. For detail galore, the DJBT. 
But this reviewer will still reach for his 
JEBD first, the friendly, time-honored 
reference book we all know. Neverthe- 
less, the other two dictionaries can be 
easily ordered thru Y.E. DBTC is 
¥ 3000. 


fy 
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NEWS FLASH FROM AROUND THE WORLD 


BUILDINGS AT HORYUJI TEM- 
PLE RESTORED 

The grand ceremony in commemora- 
tion of the half-century long restora- 
tion project of Horyuji temple was held 
on November 4 and 5, 1985, at the tem- 
ple in Nara prefecture. It was started in 
1934, and every since most centuries- 
old buildings were restored under state 
funds. 


TRADITIONAL CEREMONY PER- 
FORMED AT NATIONAL THEA- 
TER 

On January 20, 1986, the traditional 
Buddhist ceremony called Shomyo was 
performed for the first time at the Na- 
tional Theater in Tokyo by the priests 
of the Tendai denomination. The main 
program was based on the script written 
by Genshin, author of “Ojo Yoshu’’, 
and was performed by 25 priests. 


PICTORIAL EXHIBITION OF SHI- 
KOKU PILGRIMAGE PLANNED 

This fall, the pictorial exhibition de- 
picting 88 sites of pilgrimage on the 
island of Shikoku will be held at the 
Unesco headquarters in Paris. It was 
made possible through the courtesy of 
the French Consulate in Kobe. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR AS- 
TRONAUT ONIZUKA HELD 

A memorial service in honor of as- 
tronaut Ellison Onizuka was held at 
Kona Hilton Hotel in his birth place, 
Kona, Hawaii on February 16, 1986. 
He was one of the seven astronauts 
who died in the explosion of the space 
shuttle “Challenger” on January 28 
over Cape Canaveral in Florida. He 
was a devout Buddhist, belonging to 
the Shin Buddhist denomination. 


OFFICERS OF JAPAN BUDDHIST 
FEDERATION RESHUFFLED 

At the board of directors’ meeting 
held in the Tokyo Grand Hotel on Jan- 
uary 29, 1986, officers of Japan Bud- 
dhist Federation for the new term were 
elected as follows: President, Archbi- 
shop Abeno Ryusho, and Director- 
general, Bishop Wakatsuki Shudo. 


BUDDHIST MEDALS OF HONOR 
GIVEN 

The Buddhist Promoting Founda- 
tion has given this year’s Buddhist 
Medals of Honor to Mr. Hanaoka Dai- 
gaku, Rev. Ron Ryen, Prof. Nishi 
Giyu, and Rey. Sobue Shonen for their 
outstanding efforts in the good cause 
of Buddhism at a gala party held at 
its headquarters in Tokyo on March 
12, 1986. 


ART EXHIBITION OF MT. HIEI 
AND TENDAI PLANNED 

In commemoration of the 1200th 
anniversary for the founding of Mt. 
Hiei, a special art exhibition of Mt. 
Hiei and Tendai Buddhism will be held 
at the following places: Tokyo Na- 
tional Museum from March 18 through 
May 5, Kyoto National Museum from 
May 20 through July 6, Hokkaido 
Modern Art Museum from July 19 
through August 17, Miyagi Prefectural 
Museum from August 26 through 
September 23, Nagoya Municipal Mu- 
seum from October 4 through No- 
vember 3, Fukuoka Prefectural Mu- 
seum from November 11 through 
December 14, 1986. 
(YOUNG EAST will publish a special 
issue devoted to the 1200th Anniver- 
sary this coming summer.) 
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BIOGRAPHIES 
OF 
BUDDHIST NUNS 


in 517,Pi-chiu-ni-chuan covers the years from roughly 340 to 516, during which the 
ordination rites for women became established. 65 biographies of early prominent 
nuns reveal the conditions in China under which Buddhism flourished and floun- 
dered. 


Translated in Peking by Li Jung-hsi in 1979, the MS came to Japan via Prof. Bando 
Shojun, Otani University, Kyoto, and TOHOKAI readily agreed to publish for its 
western readers. 


Order thru YOUNG EAST 
Hard cover, 144 pages including English/Chinese indexes; color illustration; 
18.2 cmx12.5 cm. $20.00 (includes surface postage) 


* 
The first English translation of the classic Six Dynasties work by Pao-chang. Written 
*4 
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Authentic Monk Work Clothes 


Sturdy, long-lasting, becoming more comfortable the older they get. 
“  Availably in solid blue or subtle stripping blues. 
Pockets. Elastic pant cuffs, draw-string sleeves. 100% cotton, natural 


indigo dye. 
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Very slight color running and shrinkage at first washing, none thereafter. 


Sizes: S to LL 


Solid blue Subtle stripping blues 


Price: LL: US$140.00 pi 
L, M, S: US$120.00 Length re 
Seat depth 35 cm 


| Inside crotch 65 cm| 63 cm} 60 cm 
(Air/sea mail extra. Please state which you prefer.) Waist 1118 em{114 cm] 108 cm 


Do not pay until we have processed your order and sent an invoice. Send checks to our Hawaiian office 
for quicker service. ; 


& 


Send inquiries and orders to 


2-17, NISHITENMA 6-CHOME, KITA-KU, OSAKA 530, JAPAN 
CABLE ADDRESS: THKGHQ OSAKA, TELEX: 5233997 THKGHQ J, TELEPHONE: (06) 365-5131 


: P.O. Box 22147, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822, U.S.A. 


